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VII.— THE TEJAS: THEIR HABITS, GOVERNMENT, AND 
SUPERSTITIONS. 



By Mrs. Lee C. Harby. 



Among the various accounts of the North American Indians 
none is found dealing with a nation which possessed the dis- 
tinguishing excellence of having been always friendly to the 
white man, a people recorded in the diaries of the priests 
who went among them as courteous and docile and with a nat- 
ural inclination toward all that was good. 

That the historian has neglected the Tejas Indian will be 
perceived by whomsoever attempts to search for data upon 
which to build a narrative of these tribes, agricultural in their 
habits, living in houses, and banded together in a confedera- 
tion. The contrast they present when compared with “ the 
wild tribes ” which surrounded them makes this neglect the 
more marked, rendering most valuable and important any 
light which can be thrown upon their peculiar traits, their 
location, and the boundaries of their domain. 

Bancroft, in his Native Races of the Pacific, follows the 
Apaches and Oomanches, with their various tribal offshoots, 
down into Texas, yet does not name the Tejas Indians, 
although his many other histories mention them constantly. 
With the object of writing an account which can hereafter be 
referred to as authority, I have searched out my data in vari- 
ous old manuscripts, diaries, and reports made to the church, 
corroborating the matter so found by the allusions of many 
authors scattered through their different works. 

The name Tejas had existence long before the time of the 
generally accepted account of how Texas received its appella- 
tion. True, the Indians cried “Tejas! Tejas!” upon seeing 
De Leon and his soldiers, and Father Manzanet, the priest 
who accompanied the expedition, says in his narrative that it 
meant “Friends! friends!” But Salmeron tells us that the 



